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FOREWORD 


An enlarged technical assistance program has operated as a regular 

art of the foreign policy of the United States since 1950. It has 
Some pursued both through the United Nations and on a bilateral 
basis. In the past 5 years the program has been at various times 
directed by the Department of State, coordinated by the Director of 
Mutual Security, and controlled by the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration. The Mutual Security Act of 1954 provides for it to be 
returned to the jurisdiction of the Department of State by the middle 
of this year 

These repe: ated changes may be attributed in part to the newness of 
technical assistance as a regular element of foreign policy. In part, 
they may be due to varying concepts of the program. Whatever the 
reasons, it is eminently desirable that the administrative machinery 
through which the program is to operate be stabilized as soon as 
possible. 

This study considers some of the problems of organization and ad- 
ministration. It deals with the question of location of the program 
in the Government as well as with questions of coordination and in- 
ternal organization. 

The study was prepared under the direction of the subcommittee 
staff by Mr. Dudley Ball, of the Legislative Reference Service. Dr. 
Halford Hoskins and Miss Mary F ulton gave guidance and assistance. 
The study is designed for lodaenaad use and the subcommittee will 
undoubtedly wish to examine further some of tle issues raised. The 
views presented here do not necessarily represent those of the subcom- 
mittee or any of its members. 

Mrxe Mansrierb, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Technical Assistance Programs. 


Aprin 8, 1955. 
I 
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ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 





I, INTRODUCTION 


There are differing concepts of what a technical assistance program 
is and of what it should attempt to accomplish. Under one concept, 
the proper function of a technical assistance program is held to be 
simply to communicate to the people of underdeveloped countries 
methods, procedures, and techniques which can aid them in gradually 
developing their resources and improving their working and living 
conditions. Skilled personnel would be utilized essenti: lly for teach- 
ing purposes, and responsibility for large-scale application of the 
knowledge transmitted would rest almost exclusiv ely with the coun- 
try receiving it. 

Under another concept, technical assistance projects are regarded 
as part of a larger deve opment program which may include not only 
diffusion of technical knowledge but also economic assistance in 
grants and loans and in some cases even military aid. Proponents of 
this approach are concerned with more rapid nee of the 
economic development of certain underdeveloped are They would 
have the United States assume a share of the cost and effort not only of 
imparting knowledge, but of applying and utilizing it. Under still 
another concept, the program would concentrate on specific types of 
assistance such as agriculture, public health, or Government services, 
without nec essarily following a closely integrated overall plan of 
development. 

The three basic concepts have been oversimplified here but it is 
apparent that there are significant differences in these approaches. 
Any one of them might be effectively pursued by a type of organ- 
ization and administration which al be unsuited for the other 
two. Each of these concepts has predominated at various times in 
the direction of the technical assistance program with resultant 
changes in organization and administration. Some of the changes 
have evoked vigorous protest, have raised doubts, or have provoked 
suggestions for still further alterations. This study will point out 
the major areas of dispute in this connection. 

In addition to a national program, which is carried out on the basis 
of bilateral agreements with other countries, the United States also 
participates in the technical assistance activities of the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies. To the extent that such participa- 
tion involves questions of administration, that program is also treated 
here. 

The problem of location of the technical assistance program within 
the executive branch of the Federal Government has given rise to 
considerable debate in and out of Congress. Is it better to have the 
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program concentrated in the State Department or lodged elsewhere? 
What are the problems of coordinating technical assistance with re- 
spect to overall United States foreign policy? Should all types of 
foreign aid—military, economic, and technical—be dispensed by the 
same agency or should they be kept separate? Some of the questions 
which are raised remain pertinent even though the technical assistance 
program is scheduled to be returned to the Department of State at 
the end of June 1955. 

Problems of internal organization for the administration of the 
program and staff services such as personnel and budgeting are also 
raised here, along with the problem of measuring and evaluating the 
results of technical assistance. Finally, the study sets forth adminis- 
trative questions involving the relationships of the program with 
private organizations. 

II. BACKGROUND 


The principle of extending technical assistance to other countries by 
United States citizens can be traced back to the efforts of religious 
missionaries in various underdeveloped areas of the world. Many 
church groups established programs in remote regions based on the 
principle of helping others to help themselves, a principle which has 
also motivated the Government’s technical assistance program. 

In the 19th century the State Department sometimes helped arrange 
contracts for technical advice of one kind or another between foreign 
governments and American technicians, many of whom came from 
agencies of the United States Government. At the turn of the cen- 
tury the American Government embarked on fairly large-scale pro- 
grams of assistance in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. Addi- 
tional experience was gained in Haiti and Santo Domingo. Most of 
these programs were administered by the military. 

From 1938 until 1948, an Interdepartmental Committee on Scien- 
tific and Cultural Cooperation functioned as the means of facilitating 
the interchange of scientific, technical, and cultural information with 
the other American states. Legislation enacted in 1938 and amended 
in 1939 authorized the detail of employees with special knowledge 
and experience for temporary duty with the governments of other 
American countries, the Philippines, and Liberia. The Public Health 
Service, the Bureau of Public Roads, the Bureau of the Census, and 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, and the Bureau of Mines were 
among the agencies which sent personnel on technical missions and 
brought foreigners to the United States for training. 

This type of loose organization fitted a technical assistance program 
which served to impart skills in specific subject matter areas without 
close reference to an overall plan of development. The first attempt 
at a more integrated approach came with the establishment of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. The Institute had its begin- 
ning as a Government corporation set up in 1942 by the Coordinator 
for Inter-American Affairs. Two years later, the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, Inc., was established by Coordinator Nelson 
Rockefeller. These two corporations were combined by an act of 
Congress in 1947 as the Institute of Inter-American A ffairs. 

The operation of the Institute in Latin America gave impetus to 
the idea of extending technical assistance to other areas of the world. 
It also provided basic experience in the problems of organizing and 
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administering such programs. Under the Institute’s program, the 
device of the Servicio was developed as a means of joint United 
States and Latin American action in technical development. ‘The 
Servicio was an agency set up in the appropriate ministry of the 
country receiving assistance. It was jointly financed and staffed, with 
most of the personnel being nationals of the recipient country but the 
director an American holding a position in the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. The idea was that eventually the indigenous gov- 
ernments would take over completely the projects controlled by the 
Servicio. 

More formalized than the earlier operations, the Institute pro- 
vided a definite focus for the program within the United States Gov- 
ernment. In the field, however, projects in agriculture, public health, 
and education operated in a semiautonomous manner and were not 
coordinated on a country or area basis. 

The proposal for an expanded United States program of technical 
assistance was put forward as point 4 in President Truman’s in- 
augural address in January 1949. On February 21, 1950, an office for 
Technical C ooperation and Development was established in the State 
Department, under the direction of the Assistant Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. Congress passed the Act for International Develop- 
ment ' in the summer of 1950, and on September 6 funds for techni- 

‘al assistance became available. Responsibility for the program was 
assigned to the Secretary of State by Executive Order 10159. The 
order also created the International Development Advisory Board, 
made up of private citizens, and established the Interdepartmental 
Advisory Council on Technical Cooperation. The latter was composed 
of the heads of participating departments and agencies, as the suc- 
cessor to earlier interdepartmental advisory and coordinating com- 
mittees.? 

On October 27, 1950, the Technical Cooperation Administration 
was established within the Department of State.2 The administra- 
tion was semiautonomous within the Department and operated sepa- 

rately from other Government agencies concerned with foreign aid. 
A few months later the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, although 
retaining its separate identity, was tied in with the Technical Co- 
operation Administration by the device of making the Director of the 
latter a member of the Board of Directors of the Institute.’ 

At the outset, the Technical Cooperation Administration appeared 
to be guided by a long-range, limited approach essentially independ- 
ent of other forms of foreign aid. The Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
however, moved in the direction of integrating all foreign assistance 
programs. It created in the Executive Office of the President the 
position of Director of Mutual Security as a coordinator of the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration program in the Department of 
State, of the military assistance program in the Department of De- 


164 Stat. 204. Text in Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Development of Technical 
Assistance Program. Background Information and Documents. Committee Print, Novem- 
ber 22, 1954, pp. 31-36. Hereafter cited as “Background Information and Documents.” 

2U. S. Congress. House. Committee on Foreign Affairs. Memoranda on the point 4 
program. Committee print, 82d Cong., 2d sess., Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1952, pp. 1, 6. 

U. S. Department of State. Department Announcement 212, October 27, 1950 

4U. S. Congress. House. Committee on Government Operations. Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration. Hearings * * * 83d Cong., 2d sess., June—July 1953. Washington, 
U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1954, p. 3 
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fense, and of the defense support (economic aid) program of the Mu- 
tual Security Agency.’ During this period, MSA itself carried out 
what amounted to technical assistance in the Far East, with TCA 
limiting its activities to the Near East, south Asia, and Africa and to 
Latin America. MSA and its predecessor organization, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, had been first on the scene in the Far 
East under authority of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, and 
they continued to carry out United States assistance programs in that 
area under the principle that only one agency should operate in any 
one country. 

The next major change came with Executive Reorganization Plan 
No. 7, which went into effect in the summer of 1953. An independent 
Foreign Operations Administration replaced the Mutual Recarity 
Agency and the functions of the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion were transferred from the Department of State to this new 
Agency. 

Most recently the Mutual Security Act of 1954 superseded previous 
legislation under which authorization had been provided for technical 
assistance, notably the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 and the 
Act for International Development of 1950. The act called for the 
dissolution of the Foreign Operations Administration by June 30, 
1955 and the return of the technical assistance program to the De- 
partment of State. The Institute of Inter-American Affairs was ex- 
tended from 1955 to 1960 and was made subject to the budget and 
auditing procedures applicable to regular Government agencies rather 
than those applicable to Government corporations. In other respects, 
however, its corporate powers were retained. 


III, ADMINISTRATION THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Act for International Development authorizes the President 
to contribute to United Nations technical cooperation programs. This 
provision raises the question of what proportion of total United States 

technical assistance funds should be channeled through the United 
Nations and what proportion should be administered directly on the 
basis of bilateral agreements with underdeveloped countries. The 
question involves considerations of foreign policy as well as adminis- 
trative factors. It might be argued, for example, that the political 
advantages accruing to the United States through participation in the 
United Nations program are sufficient in themselves to justify such 
participation. On the other hand, it could also be argued that the 
advantages of complete coordination with our foreign “police: y which 
may accompany a bilateral program are more important. Policy 
questions such as these are beyond the scope of this study. 

The attitude of underdeveloped countries receiving technical assist- 
ance is also an important factor which has a direct bearing upon the 
administration of the program. In some countries the state of public 
opinion is such that a United States technical aid program tniaket not 
be acceptable but United Nations aid would be welcomed. Some 
governments, for example, are afraid of the internal political reper- 
cussions likely to result from being too closely associated with a west- 


5U. S. Congress. House. Committee on Government Operations, ut sup., p. 6. United 
States oes First report to Congress on the mutual-security program. December 
31,1951. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952, p. 45. 
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ern nation or of becoming involved in the controversy between the 
United States and the Soviet Union as a result of substantial direct- 
aid relationships with us. In these cases, of course, administration is 
possible through the United Nations whereas it is not possible, or 
would at least be more difficult, on a bilateral basis. The administra- 
tive problem here, however, again touches on a policy question. Is 
the technical development of these countries of such importance to 
us that it is desirable to seek to allay their political doubts and fears 
by operating through an indirect channel ? 

Another factor to be considered is that other countries often have 
valuable technical contributions to make. In fields such as tropical 
medicine, for instance, the United States does not have a supply : of 
technicians compar: able to that of some other nations. Nor is there 
an overabundance of American technicians with a knowledge of the 
languages of Asia and the Middle East. Realities such as these may 
argue for administration of part of the program through an inter- 
national agency. 

It is difficult to make precise comparisons of the costs of administra- 
tion on a multilateral and a bilateral basis. It would seem to be clea 
however, that multilateral administration is less costly to American 
taxpayers since 40 to 45 percent of the financial burden is borne by 
other nations. 

A final question is that of coordination of the United Nations and 
United States programs. This is a matter in which the government 
of the recipient country must necessarily play a large role, but steps 
have also been taken to improve the processes of coordination and 
consultation between United States and United Nations officials con- 
cerned, An agreement has been reached for the exchange of informa- 
tion between the United Nations and For eign Operations Administra- 
tion headquarters, and no project will be undertaken without such 
exchange. In the field in many countries a system of committees 
or informal conferences between United States and United Nations 
mission chiefs has been developed. Particular projects are tentatively 
assigned on the basis of which organization can handle them most 

vasily and effectively, with the final decision as to which organization 
will be requested to undertake a project resting with the. recipient 
government. 

The present policy of the United States is to regard the United 
Nations programs as complementary to its own efforts. As expressed 
by the Assistant Secretary of State for United Nations Affairs, the- 
use of both offers greater hope of achieving the overall objectives sought by the 
United States than the exclusive use of either.” 

The position of the United States is that, while it has been willing 
to make substantial contributions in funds to the United Nations for 

technical assistance programs, its share should not exceed 60 percent 


6U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Foreign Relations. Mutual Security Act of 
1954. Hearings, 83d Cong., 2d sess., June 1954. Washington, U. 8S. Government Printing 
Office, 1954, p. 379. 

At this point it should be noted that the United Nations technical assistance program 
is not the only multilateral program of this type in which the United States participates. 
The Organization of American States carries on a limited program in the hemisphere and 
receives regular contributions from the United States. The Caribbean Commission and 
certain other specialized international organizations carry out activities which bear at least 
some resemblance to technical assistance. These programs, however, cannot be regarded 
as major parts of the United States effort to provide technical assistance and will not be 
considered further here. 
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of the total and should in time be reduced to 50 percent. For calendar 
year 1954 the United States pledged a total of $13,861,809 and all other 
nations combined pledged approximately $11.4 million. 


IV. ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNITED STATES BILATERAL PROGRAM 


The present organization of the technical assistance program re- 
flects the conce pt that the obje sctive of the United States in extending 
aid is to improve the total economic situation and the ability to resist 
Communist aggression in given foreign nations and that technical 
assistance 1s only one of several instruments available to be used to 
this end. In many countries, technical assistance is the only United 
States aid program; in others, it is used in combination with other 
forms of assistance. All nonmilitary programs are administered by 
the same personnel in the Foreign Operations Administration; there 
is no separate technical assistance subdivision. 

This arrangement has led to criticism from numerous sources. The 
international Development Advisory Board in 1953 recommended the 
inclusion of technical assistance in an agency entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of all foreign economic programs, but stated that— 

* * * its identity should be preserved separate from such other programs 
and especially those involving military or large economic aid. 

Tne Board feared that lumping together technical assistance and 
other foreign aid programs would lend credence to Communist propa- 
ganda that the real aim of the United States in underdeveloped 
countries is imperialistic.’ Church groups which have long been 
active in private technical assistance have been particularly concerned 
about the tying together of military and technical aid. 

A 1954 report prepared by the Investigations Division of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, based on investigative and research work 
by —— William V. Sinnott and observations in the field by Senator 
Allen J. Ellender, called attention to the confusion resulting from the 
lack of distinction, in some countries, between technical assistance 
and economic aid. It noted that the technical assistance features of 
the overall international development program tended to become 
merged with and quite overshadowed by special large-scale economic 
assistance grants to such countries as Iran, Israel, Pakistan, India, 
and Egypt. Inasmuch as identical personnel in the same missions 
were dispensing both technical assistance and economic aid, the line 
of demarcation between technical assistance and outright economic 
assistance had become arbitrary, at best. The report reiterated the 
point that as technical assistance loses its particular identity, its 
psychological value diminishes correspondingly and expenditures 
tend to rise.® 

This discussion raises a fundamental question. Assuming that it 
is important to keep technical assistance distinct, at what point is such 
assistance carried beyond its logical limits and inflated into economic 
development aid? In an integrated administration, one in which 





7™U. S. International Development Advisory Board, Conclusions and recommendations. 
+ * * Re port * * * regarding the United States parti icipation in technical cooperation pro- 

grams for underdeveloped countries. December 1953, p. 25. 

8U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee oo Ap propriations. International development 
and related legislation. Committee print, 83d Cong., 2d sess., January 1954. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 19: 54, pp. 4 5. Jonathan B. Bingham, Shirt-Sleeve 
Diplomacy : Point 4 in Action, New York, 1953, p. 210. 
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both technical assistance and economic aid are dispensed by the same 
people, there may be less incentive to work out a clear answer and 
make a sharp distinction. Yet, failure to draw a distinction could 
involve not only increased costs to the United States, but important 
policy matters as well. The risk of political involvement in the affairs 
of other nations, particularly underdeveloped nations, is greater in 
the case of large-scale economic aid than in the case of technical 
assistance. It may be desirable to take this greater risk in certain 
situations. This should be done however, on the basis of a calcu- 
lated decision and not as the result of drift from a technical sid pro- 
gram into one of general economic aid. 

On the other hand, it has been argued that the effectiveness of both 
economic and technical assistance is increased when each is used to 
supplement the other and that this can be done more effectively when 
the two programs are administered together. The important ques- 
tion, in this view, is the kind and scope of assistance required to 
achieve the United States objectives in a given country. In some 
countries, no assistance at all is necessary. In others, it may be possi- 
ble to await the cumulative effects of a pure technical assistance pro- 
gram, or there may be available to the country sources of capital 
which make economic grants unnecessary. In still other countries, 
however, it may be possible to achieve the United States objectives 
only through economic development aid; and in most of these cases, 
technical assistance will be required for the efficient utilization of 
this economic aid. 

Those who hold this view further argue that it is equally illusory to 
attempt to distinguish between degrees of United States involvement 
in other coutries’ affairs through extending technical or economic 
assistance, or a combination of the two. T hey point out that, in order 
to achieve maximum effectiveness, technical assistance frequently 
must deal with a country’s basic economic institutions, with its meth- 
ods of public administration, and with the management of its resources. 
Thus, the only way in which the United States can escape being 
involved—from the viewpoint of the basic relationship between the 
two countries—is to refrain from beginning any program, whether 
of technical assistance or of economic aid. 

In any event, the argument over what the distinction is between 
technical and economic assistance and whether it is wise, or even possi- 
ble, to make a distinction will not be settled by putting administration 
of the programs in one or another Government agency. The same 
questions will remain within the administering agency, whether it be 
Foreign Operations Administration, the State Department, or some 
other agency, so long as this country has both types of programs and 
both are administered by the same authority. 


A. Location of the program in the Department of State 


A major argument for inclusion of the technical assistance program 
within the framework of the Department of State has to do with 
the necessity of achieving an effective coordination of foreign policy. 
It is difficult to control the policies of a separate operating agency 
even if adequate mechanical devices are established to assure coor- 
dination. Policy is developed at least in part by a series of decisions 
rnade in the course of operations. While each decision in and of 
itself may lack sufficient significance to require referral to the coordi- 
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nating body, the total effect of a number of these small decisions may 
result in the creation of policy or at least precedent upon which policy 
subsequently is based. It would be more difficult to detect and harder 
and more time-consuming to correct deviations in an operating agency 
over which the Department of State has no direct control. 

Coordination in the field is also essential particularly in the case of 
a program which, like technical assistance, is of a continuing nature. 
The best of coordinating devices are apt to be slow and somewhat 
less than satisfactory in providing speedy answers to specific prob- 
lems occurring thousands of miles away. 

Some would hold that consistency in foreign policy can be obtained 
without merging the operating agency and the policymaking body. 
There are three major arguments against location of the technical as- 
sistance program in the State Department : (1) That the technical 
assistance program is but one phase of a larger aid operation which 
can best be administered by a separate agency outside the Depart- 
ment; (2) that the State Dep: irtment should devote its ener gies to the 
formulation of foreign policy and should avoid undertaking opera- 
tional programs; and. (3) that the diplomatic and reporting responsi- 
bilities of the Foreign Service and the operating responsibilities of 
technical assistance personnel are to some extent incompatible. In 
this connection, it is again emphasized that a fully effective technical 
assistance program is dedicated to change ; that it therefore inevitably 
becomes involved—even though by invitation—in a country’s internal 
affairs; and that the Foreign ‘Service should avoid such involvements. 

A reconciliation of these points of view might be found in the 
proposal to reorganize the Department of St: 1te somewhat after the 
fashion of the Department of Defense. This proposal would involve 
the creation of a semiautonomous subdepartment for economic affairs 
which would include technical assistance along with such residual 
economic aid programs as may remain after the abolition of the For- 
eign Operations Administration. It could provide a solution to the 
problem of coordination of foreign policy, but might raise other prob- 
lems of internal coordination. For instance, there would be the ques- 
tion of how to establish effective communications within the super- 
department without interfering with the operating details of each 
of the major component units. ‘Some also question the advisability of 
adding a large-scale administrative task of this nature to the other 
duties of the Secretary of State. Furthermore, there is the possi- 
bility that foreign economic aid might be given only a secondary 
position in such an arrangement and hence be neglected. It might 
then prove more difficult to attract able personnel to serve in positions 
which would be at the highest levels in an independent agency, but 
which might be several steps down in the administrative hierarchy in 
this proposed type of organization. 

As one device for putting the program in the Department of State 
but leaving it with a measure of autonomy, the suggestion has been 
made that there be established a Technical and Developmental Cooper- 
ation Agency headed by an Administrator responsible to the Secre- 
tary of State and confirmed by the Senate.** Another device might 
be more extensive use of the corporate form of organization, again 


8a See remarks of Representative Harrison A. Williams, Jr., Congressional Record (daily 
edition), March 15, 1955, p. 2513 
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with the directors responsible to the Secretary and confirmed by the 
Senate. The Institute of Inter-American Affairs could serve as a 
model. 


B. Location of the program in the Foreign Operations Administration 


The second major alternative would be to continue the Foreign 
Operations Administration and keep the technical assistance program 
in that agency. The Foreign Operations Administration which now 
is administering the technical assistance program is scheduled to be 
dissolved in June 1955 in accordance with an act of Congress. Sug- 
gestions have been made however, that this decision be reversed, post- 
poned, or modified. 

The basic argument favoring administration by Foreign Operations 
Administration or a similar independent agency is that operation of 
all foreign aid programs should be concentrated insofar as possible 
ina single agency distinct from the policy-formulating department. 
Such an arrangement pr obably provides flexibility for the administra- 
tion of a program which is designed to be of a temporary nature. It 
relieves the Secretary of State of many administrative duties and 
allows him to concentrate more on policy matters. The greater degree 
of responsibility in a separate agency, moreover, is said to attract more 

‘apable leader ship and to bring greater freedom from red tape and 
hiring restrictions.° 

The argument is also advanced that technical assistance by its very 
nature is so similar to other Foreign Operations Administration eco- 
nomic programs that to separ ate it Fra the agency would only 

‘ause duplication, overlapping and ‘ Surisdictional’ ’ conflict. This 
contention, however, loses some of its force in the light of the con- 
gressional decision in the Mutual Security Act of 1954, that economic 
aid should be terminated and that technical assistance should be re- 
turned to the Department of State. There is nothing to prevent any 
residual or special economic aid programs from being administered 
after dissolution of the Foreign Operations Administration within 
the same structure which houses the technical assistance program in 
the Department. The relationship between the two kinds of aid pro- 
grams would then be the same as it is now, with the same advantage of 
avoiding duplication and the same problem of distinguishing between 
technical and economic assistance. 

The principal argument against administration by a separate 
agency, as prev iously | mentioned, involves the problem of coordination 
with foreign policy. There are other objections as well, including 
the fact that the burdens of the President are increased by the addition 
of another executive agency reporting tohim. This is contrary to the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission in 1949 that the number 
of agencies reporting directly to the President should be drastically 
curbed. An attempt has been made to meet this objection through 
the establishment of various coordinating devices such as the Dodge 
Committee, the National Security Council, and the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board. 


® Brookings Institution. International Studies Group. The administration of foreign 
eee a overseas operations. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951, 
pp. 92-95. 
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C. Alternative locations of the program 

It would be possible to carry on a technical assistance program 
through several agencies of the Federal Government, such as the 
Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Mines. Presumably, 
some sort of a clearinghouse or coordinating body would have to be 
established to receive and assign requests for assistance coming In 
from the underdeveloped countries. A loose and informal organiza- 
tion of this type, one which characterized the early period of govern- 
mental technical assistance, would be difficult to.control and would 
seem to present serious problems in coordination. It presumably 
would be valid only if technical assistance were very limited and con- 
centrated on the development of a few fields within the underdeveloped 
countries, such as agriculture, public health, ‘and education, as was in 
fact the case before World War II. It has the advantage of allowing 
the agencies with technical skills readily available to conduct the actual 
operating programs. The Department of State would not have re- 
sponsibility for operating the program, but might well provide the 
coordination such a system would require. 

There have been a number of suggestions of other possible loca- 
tions of the technical assistance program within the executive branch. 
One possibility would be to create an independent agency to admin- 
ister only the technical assistance program. This approach would 
meet some of the objections to the present situation in which all for- 
eign aid programs are intermingled. It would seem to require, how- 
ever, some device for coordination with foreign policy. Moreover, it 
would place additional responsibility on the Chief Executive. 

Another possible location for the program is in the Department of 
Defense. The reasoning behind this suggestion is that the purposes of 
the United States’ effort to improve economic conditions in other coun- 
tries are related to national defense in that such efforts are designed to 
check the spread of communism. Further, many of the undertakings 
(i. e., public health, engineering, etc.) are of a kind with which the 
military forces have had considerable experience. Administration 
by the Defense Department is objected to on the grounds that it 
would dissipate the psychological impact growing out of the humani- 
tarian nature of technical assistance, and that the military organiza- 
tion should not be employed outside the direct military orbit.° It 
could further be argued that the purposes and objectives of technical 
assistance are not military in character and that technical assistance 
would be in the national interests of the United States even if the 
Soviet threat did not exist. 


V. INTERNAL ORGANIZATION PROBLEMS 


Regardless of the location of the program within the executive 
branch, the problems of the internal organization of the technical as- 
sistance agency or unit are similar. In general this internal organiza- 
tion can be on either a functional or a geographic basis, or a combi- 
nation of the two. In the present organization of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, a combination is used, with programs developed 
through the joint activities of an Office of Operations and an Office of 

1°See statement of Harold Stassen. U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Foreign 


Relations. Mutual Security Act of 1953. Hearings * * * 83d Cong., 1st sess., Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1953, p. 180. 
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Technical Services. In the Office of Operations there are four re- 
gional divisions, each having general responsibility for all types of 
programs within its area: Europe; the Near East, south Asia, and 
Africa; the Far East; and Latin America. The regional office is 
responsible for the general conformity of one program in each coun- 
try with United States objectives for that country, for assuring a bal- 
anced and economically sound program of development, and for man- 
aging the funding of the program. Within these regional divisions 
day -to-day oper rations are handled on a country-by-country basis. 

The Office of Technical Services is organized along functional lines, 
including divisions dealing with food and agric ulture, public services 
(i, e. , public administration, oars health, community development, 
educs ation, and housing), industrial resources, labor affairs, trans- 
portation, trade and investment, and small business. The Technical 
Services offices are responsible for the technical soundness of the 
programs in their respective functional fields; for the utilization of 
the other technical agencies of government which assist FOA in 
functional fields; and for the procurement in the United States of 
the commodities and services required to carry out the programs. 

All programs are developed and implemented through cross-con- 
sultation between the geographic and functional offices concerned. 
Such an organizational pattern is designed to combine broad knowl- 
edge of a country’s economy and its dev elopment program with the 
full utilization of technical capacity in the several functional fields. 

The FOA geographic divisions are correlated with the area-type or- 
ganization used in the Department of State, and this arrangement 
facilitates the process of informal consultation between cor respond- 
ing officials in the two agencies. 

The principal alternatives to the present internal organization of 
the program would be to put it on either a completely geographic 
or a completely functional basis. Again, the concept of what the 
program is designed to do is an important consideration. A geo- 
graphic organization would reflect primary concern with the inte- 
grated development of a given area. A functional organization would 
ees worldwide development of certain functions, such as, for 

xample, agriculture, and would most readily lend itself to a frag- 
seatiin of the program among the various departments of the gov- 
ernment concerned with specific subject-matter fields. 

Some question has been raised as to whether the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, which handles the program in Latin America, 
should continue as a Government corporation or should be completely 
integrated in the technical aid administration. If an organization 
for the technical assistance program were being created from scratch, 
it is probable that no such separate arrangement as now prevails would 
be contemplated. The fact remains, however, that the Institute has 
operated successfully in Latin America for some 12 years and has built 
up both goodwill and prestige. In addition, its corporate status does 
provide it with a degree of flexibility which is lacking in regular gov- 
ernmental agencies, n though this flexibility was consider ably curtailed 
by the Mutual Security Act of 1954 which provided that the Institute 


uU. S. Congress. House. Committee on Government Operations. Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration, op. cit., pp. 19-21. 
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should follow the budget and auditing procedures applicable to regu- 
lar Government agencies rather than ‘those + applicable to Government 
corporations. However, the corporate authorities of the Institute 
for purposes other than budget and auditing procedures remain un- 
modified, including authority to determine the manner of obligating 

and expending corporate funds and to receive corporate funds for 
expenditure without regard to fiscal-year limitations.™* 


VI. PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


A. Control of staff 

On June 1, 1953, in a letter envisaging the early reorganization of 
foreign aid activities under the Foreign Operations Administration, 
the President gave the Director for Mutual Security instructions for 
the integrating of foreign aid activities." In accordance with these 
instructions, nearly 450 technical assistance employees have been 
transferred to the Foreign Operations Administration from other 
Government agencies. About the same number remain on the rolls of 
other agencies but are presently working for and paid for by Foreign 
Oper ations Administration. They are mainly in the Departments of 
Commerce and Interior and are engaged, for the most part, on highly 
specialized projects. 

The President's action has a bearing on a primary question with 
respect to the technicians employed in the program. Should such 
employees wherever possible be carried on the rolls of the agency ad- 
ministering the program or should they be recruited in major part 

from other: agencies of the Federal Government ona loan basis? Until 

recently these other agencies have supplied the technicians requested 
by the Foreign Operations Administration. The technicians were 
continued on the rolls of the other agencies but their salaries and ex- 
penses were paid from funds made available by the Foreign Operations 
Administration. Once assigned to the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, they were subject to its supervision and control. This sys- 
tem has had obvious advantages. It has allowed the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration to make use of well- -qualified technicians who 
either were already employed by the other agencies or whose capa- 
bilities were known to them. It has made easier the recruitment of 
qualified people for short-term assignments which they might other- 
wise have been unwilling to accept; and it has mobilized the in- 
terest of other Gov ernment agencies in the technical assistance pro- 
gram. It also provided a channel through which there could be 
made available to these agencies such knowledge which the tech- 
nicians acquired abroad as “might be useful in the United States. 

At the same time, there have been disadv: antages in this type of or- 
ganization. The lines of authority and control have not been clear 
There has been a natural tendency for employees of the Dep: urtment 
of Agriculture, for instance, either conse iously or unconsciously to 
continue Department of Agriculture methods and policies even after 
being assigned to a technic: al assistance mission, regardless of whether 
or not those policies were identical with those of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. 


ita Public Law 665, 83d Cong., 2d sess., sec. 544 (b). See also, U. S. Congress. Senate. 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Report on H. R. 9678, the Mutual Security Act of 1954 
(S. Rept. 1799, 83d Cong., 2d sess.), p. 114. 


12 Department of State Bulletin, vol. 28 (June 15, 1952), pp. 855, 856. 
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Another alternative which has occasionally been used by FOA has 
been a contract between FOA and another Government agency, such 
as, for example, the Bureau of Public Roads. Under this type of con- 
tract, the other agency agrees to carry out a project under the general 
direction of FO A, utilizing its own personnel who remain on its rolls. 


B. Recruitment 


A major problem with respect. to the technical assistance program is 
the difficulty of securing adequate numbers of qualified technicians. 
The temporary nature of the posts to be filled and uncertainty as to 
the future of the program have been deterrents to recruitment, par- 

ticularly of able and experienced personnel. Enlistment for tech- 
nical cooperation missions abroad also has been handicapped to some 
extent by the understandable reluctance of other Government agencies 
to release their best men for field operations over which they had 
no control or for which they have no responsibility. 

A board of consultants to the Technical Cooperation Administration 
recommended in 1953 that recruitment be facilitated by allowing the 
Civil Service Commission “maximum flexibility” in appointments of 
overseas personnel. The board noted that personal qualifications and 
experience often are more important than academic standing. It 
also recommended that salaries should be kept in line with home 
salaries so that the determining factor would be the appeal of services 
to be rendered rather than compensation. Further suggestions called 
for liberalizing leave from positions in other agencies of government 
in the United States, and guaranteeing continuance of State or insti- 
tutional retirement plans. 

Partly because of the difficulties attending recruitment of technical 
and professional personnel from other agencies of Government, the 
Foreign Operations Administration has found it nec essary to obtain 
a considerable proportion of the personnel required for specialized 
overseas operations from sources outside of the United States Govern- 
ment. This has been accomplished through a number of channels. 
The agency has established close contacts with professional, technical, 
and scientific organizations throughout the country, such as the Public 
Administration Clearing House, and the various societies in econom- 
ics, engineering, accounting, .and other professional fields of FOA 
activity. It is in touch with appropriate departments—those of 
anthropology, political science, public administration, and others—of 
leading universities and colleges, especially the land-grant colleges. 
The Foreign Operations Administration maintains close working 
relations with the heads of these institutions to the end that it may 
obtain data on the specialists it requires. In addition to these recruit- 
ment sources, other Government agencies aid FOA in securing tech- 
nical specialists. The Public Health Service and the Office of Educa- 
tion, for example, are the primary source of nominations of personnel 
to FOA in their respective fields. 

As a rule, the Foreign Operations Administration seeks persons 
already employed in responsible positions, since these will have some 
of the maturity and practical experience needed for service abroad. 
Recruiters in the Personnel Office of the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration and contact men in the field are on the alert for nominations 
of qualified individuals from all of the sources indicated above. Those 
whose interests and qualifications appear to be in line with posts to 
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be filled are brought to Washington—with their wives, if practicable— 
for further screening. 

The individuals selected for appointment are then given a relatively 
short briefing—the duration and character of which is determined by 
the nature of the duties to be performed, the country to which assign- 
ment is made, and the needs and aptitudes of the appointee. For 
some purposes individuals attend the Foreign Service Institute of the 
Department of State. Some are briefed by division chiefs of relevant 
Government agencies, as, for example, the Department of Agriculture 
for agronomists, the Public Health Service for those concerned with 
promoting sound health practices in underdeveloped countries, and 
the Office of Education for specialists in the field of public education. 
Not infrequently, briefing may also call for short periods of consul- 
tation at colleges or universities. 

Language difficulties become especially important when the tech- 
nician is to be abroad for only a short time. Although attempts are 
made to obtain technicians who already have facility in the appro- 
priate foreign language, it is obviously impossible to attain that goal 
in all cases, particularly in the Middle East and Southeast Asia. 
More language training has been recommended for technicians being 
sent overseas, but that is not always practical, particularly in the case 
of short-term appointments. 


OC. Relations of diplomatic and technical assistance personnel in the 


field 


A problem in some posts overseas is the proper relationship between 
United States technical assistance personnal and the diplomatic staff. 
The chief of the diplomatic mission serves as the chief of all United 
States personnel in the country. This arrangement is essential for 
purposes of coordination of foreign policy. Nevertheless, the atti- 
tudes in the diplomatic service are apt to differ somewhat from those 
of individuals working in a program such as technical assistance. 
Resentment may rise on both sides over what one might consider 
precipitate haste and the other as dragging feet. Add differences in 
allowances, housing facilities and—in some cases—social attitudes, 
and it is easy to see how a schism might develop between personnel 
of the two agencies. 

On the other hand, some private organizations and missionaries are 
concerned about the tendency of technicians in some areas to become 
too closely attached to the diplomatic corps. They feel that this 
results in a loss of the shirt-sleeve approach and that the technicians 
do not circulate sufficiently among the people to be served. 


D. Length of overseas assignment 

The amount of time it takes to get a technician to his post and able 
to operate in an efficient manner is a matter of major concern. From 
the time an underdeveloped country presents its request for a specific 
type of technician until that technician is hired and ready to go to 
work, many months have passed. A time lag of from 5 to 6 months 
is not unusual. The procedures which must be followed are involved: 
The formal request from the country, forwarding the request to 
Washington, finding the technician, sending his qualifications back 
to the originating country for approval, and, finally, the appoint- 
ment, security clearance, training, orientation, travel, and acclimatiza- 
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tion of the technician. A result of the time lag is that the field has 
often operated at a level below its authorization with the program 
retarded accordingly. 

Closely connected with the time lag is the problem of the short- 
term appointment. Appointments for a period of 24 months, for 
instance, result in actual field work of fairly short duration. Travel 
time, orientation time, acclimatization, and annual and sick leave must 
be deducted. The usual cost (including salary, travel, pay differen- 
tials, and allowances) of sending a United States technician to some 
»0sts, India, for example, for 2 years is between $27,000 and $28,000. 

here is a question as to whether the technician can be effective enough 
in such a period to justify an expenditure of this size. 

Proposals have been advanced for the development of a career 
service to carry out the technical assistance program. This approach 
holds the promise of providing a permanent pool of technicians who 
would gain through experience greater competence in dealing with 
the peculiar problems of technical assistance in areas of varied cul- 
tures. Development of a career service will be difficult, however, as 
long as the program is subject to frequent organic chi anges and wide 
year-to-year fluctuations in size and scope. 


VII. FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The technical assistance program operates under substantially the 
same fiscal controls which affect most other governmental projects. 
Beyond these, however, is the additional fact that the future of the 
technical assistance program, in a political sense, has not been assured. 
Although technical assistance has received relatively less criticism, 
there have been demands in Congress and elsewhere for the drastic 
reduction or elimination of all foreign aid programs. It is un- 
doubtedly difficult to build up a good statf or develop an effective 
long-range program when there is a high degree of uncertainty 
as to how much money, if any, will be available ‘after the end of the 
fiscal year. Against this, however, is the consideration that carefully 
controlled appropriations are essential to prevent the technical as- 
sistance program from undertaking overly ambitious and unduly 
costly projects. 

The inability to conduct long-range financial planning in the past 
was reflected in relationships of private organizations with the pro- 
gram. Some of these organizations hesitated to enter into contracts 
or commit large sums of their own for projects which would require 
the continuing operation of the technical assistance program over a 
number of years. The Foreign Operations Administration, however, 
now has authority to negotiate 3-year contracts, a change which has 
led to a growing number of contracts with private business and uni- 
versities. 

Another problem arising from the inability to plan on a longer 

range basis is that of coordinating the United States portion of the 
financing with that of the host country. This contribution by the 
local government is in many cases as much as five times that of the 
United States share in a country program. It becomes more difficult 
for the local government to budget with an eye to the future when it 
has no assurance of the extent of United States participation beyond 
a current fiscal year. 
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VII. EVALUATION METHODS 


The results of the technical assistance program often may be 
amorphous and hard to define. How can the impact of an educational 
program, for example, be measured in meaningful terms? How much 
of the increased agricultural production in a certain country can be 
certified as the direct result of the assistance program and how much 
resulted from better weather conditions or other factors? How can 
the improvement in public administration be stated in statistics? Or, 
even more important, perhaps, how can the change in atmosphere 
from despair to hope be evaluated? And, finally, how can the impact 
of the total program on the achievement of the objectives of our for- 
eign policy be measured? Certain economic guides and indicators 
may be relied upon to gage the progress of parts of the program but 
many of the nations with which technical assistance is concerned lack 
effective statistical and reporting services. It is quite possible that 
personal subjective judgments will remain the only evaluations possi- 
ble for some aspects of the program. 

Even where they are available, statistics are incapable of measur- 
ing the full impact of technical assistance, especially the cultural, 
social, and political consequences. Most economically underdeveloped 
societies cling to traditional ways of doing things. The approach of 
western science is as foreign to them as are the products of that 
science—antibiotic drugs, hybrid seeds, crossbred livestock, and 
vitamin pills. What happens when a self-contained society is dis- 
rupted by the introduction of new techniques? This question is one of 
the great relatively unexplored areas of technical assistance. 

There has been criticism of the Foreign Operations Administration 
and its predecessor agencies on the ground that there is no proper 
evaluation of the results of the training given foreign technicians 
brought to this country under the technical assistance program. This 
situation is now reported to have been corrected. Monthly reports are 
made on each trainee and, in addition, they are given a summing-up 
course at a university to round out their program, help them evaluate 
their experiences in this country, and the like. An attempt is now 
being made to devise means of following up on trainees after return 
to their own countries. 


IX. RELATIONS WITH PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


A contracting system whereby private organizations undertake 
part of the operations of the technical assistance program allows the 
Foreign Operations Administration to delegate responsibilities, tap 
sources of personnel otherwise unavailable, and minimize official in- 
volvement. On the other hand, large-scale use of private agencies may 
complicate administration by requiring more coordination and so more 
personnel. It also may have the effect of circumventing Government 
salary ceilings. 

There has been a considerable expansion of the use of the contract- 
ing system under the present administration. One of the most signif- 
icant recent developments is the increased use of land-grant colleges on 
a contract basis to carry out appropriate missions both at home and 
abroad. Forty-three contracts were in effect on September 15, 1954, 
and more were in the process of negotiation. Contracts have also 
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been negotiated with a number of private organizations. The Near 
East Foundation, for example, undertook a multipurpose program in 
Iran; the American Friends Service Committee contracted for a 
project in India; and private cn have been used for opera- 
tions such as aerial mapping, locust-spraying, well-drilling, and 
economic and engineering studies and surveys. 

The Foreign Operations Administration has established a central 
office to provide liaison with voluntary agencies, and efforts are also 
reported being made to improve coordination with private agencies in 
the field. 

X. CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


Repeated change in administration and organization is not an un- 
usual characteristic of a new governmental undertaking. In this 
respect, the technical assistance program is no exception. It has been 
scattered among various executive agencies with minimum coordina- 
tion. It has been centralized in the Department of State. It has 
been fused with other forms of aid in the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration. Now, it is apparently headed back to the Department of 
State. 

These changes have reflected varying concepts of what the program 
is and where it fits in the conduct of foreign policy. While such 
changes, to some extent, may be unavoidable, nevertheless they take 
their toll in terms of increased costs and decreased efficiency. 

At the end of June 1955, technical assistance functions are scheduled 
again to be lodged in the Department of State, in accordance with the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954. Although the shift presumably will 
settle for the present the location of the program within the executive 
branch, a number of questions pertinent to administration and or- 
ganization remain to be clarified. Among the most important are the 
following : 

1. Relationship of the United States bilateral program to 
United Nations technical assistance activity. 

2. The relationship of technical assistance to vestigial foreign 
economic aid and to military assistance. 

3. The relationship of the unit administering technical assist- 
ance within the Department of State to other branches of the 
Department and to other executive agencies. 

4. Problems of internal organization, personnel, financing, and 
evaluation. 

5. Relationships of the technical assistance agency to private 
organizations. 

The fact that these questions remain highly pertinent several years 
after the establishment of the expanded technical assistance program 
is a reflection of a fundamental difficulty. The program has not yet 
found its level and place in the Government. There is still lacking a 
consistent concept of the scope of technical assistance and its role in 
foreign policy. Until such a concept emerges, and gains general ac- 
ceptance, administrative and organizational problems of a serious 
— are unavoidable and solutions are likely to prove temporary 
at best. 
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